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past  transgression,  747;  punishment 
the  correlate  to  guilt,  749  ;  the 
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(juirement  on  the  part  of  God,  751 : 
the  evangelical  system,  not  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  atonement,  752;  the 
atonement  of  Christ  thorough  and 
complete,  757. 
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B. 

Bnrhor,  Iter.  A.  D.,  Article  by,  557. 

Barnes  on  the  Atonement,  noticed,  655. 

Biotjraphiral  ami  Literary  Dictionary 
for  the  Exact  Sciences,  noticed,  453. 

Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  noticed, 
239. 

Breckinridye's  Theology,  Article  on, 
763;  circumstances  in  relation  to 
the  author,  763;  his  statement  of’! 
the  aim  of  the  work,  764  ;  such  an  I 
aim  not  to  be  expected  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  765  ;  contents  of  the  first 
volume,  766 ;  the  author’s  faulty 
arranjiement,  767  ;  faults  in  the 
details  of  his  plan,  768 ;  his  confu¬ 
sion  of  plan,  a[)parent  everywhere, 
770;  faults  of  definition,  770;  the 
author’s  indebtedness  to  Stapfer, 
772;  particular  examples  of  this 
indebtedness,  774  ;  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  work,  782;  the  intro¬ 
duction,  782 ;  his  new  organon, 
784  ;  general  characteristics  of  the 
work,  787. 

Bronson's  Jlistorn  of  Waterhurn,  no¬ 
ticed,  889. 

Ballinger's  Life  and  Select  Writings, 
noticed,  863. 

Bunsens  Egypt's  Place  in  History, 
noticed,  666. 

Busch's  (1  aide-hook  for  Greece,  no¬ 
ticed,  880. 

C. 

Clark  on  Sight  and  Ileanng,  noticed, 
890. 

Clark's  Peloponnesus,  noticed,  232. 

Classical  Antiguity  in  the  preseid  age, 
by  Ilerbst,  noticed,  875. 

Coleman's  Text  Book  and  Atlas,  no¬ 
ticed,  239. 

Comparative  Phonology  ;  or,  the  Pho¬ 
netic  System  of  the  Indo-European 
Languages,  Article  on,  by  Benja¬ 
min  W.  Dwight,  673;  phonology 
not  altogether  a  new  science,  673; 
two  lines  of  investigation  open  to 
the  student,  674;  the  fundamental  I 
constituents  of  speech  in  all  Ian- ! 
guages,  the  same,  6  75;  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  course  of  inquiry  to 
be  traversed,  677;  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  elementary  analysis 
of  words  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek 

75* 


and  Latin,  679;  the  vowel-differ¬ 
ences  of  these  languages,  greater 
than  the  consonantal,  681 ;  the 
vowel-system  of  these  languages 
viewed  se[)arately,  683  ;  first  struc¬ 
turally  ,683 ;  in  reference  to  sim¬ 
ple  vowels,  683  ;  in  reference  to 
vowel  combinations,  692 ;  vowel 
combinations,  of  two  kinds;  long 
vowels  and  dipthongs,  692 ;  dip- 
thongs,  694  ;  principles  of  vowel- 
union  in  (ireek,  697  ;  dipthong  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Latin,  698 ;  Latin  dip¬ 
thongs  arise  from  two  sources,  701 ; 
summary  of  Latin  vowel-combina¬ 
tions,  703;  vowel-system  of  the 
classical  languages  pathologically 
considered,  704  ;  the  doctrine  of 
counterpoises  in  derived  forms,  704 ; 
the  doctrine  of  compensations,  706; 
variations  in  the  root- vowel,  707  ; 
contracted  forms,  708;  strength¬ 
ened  forms,  709  ;  weakened  forms, 
709;  euphonic  additions,  710;  the 
consonantal  system  of  the  classical 
languages,  712;  viewed  structur¬ 
ally,  712;  consonantal  combina¬ 
tions  have  three  modes,  715;  this 
part  of  the  subject  viewed  synthet¬ 
ically,  716;  viewed  analytically, 
718;  the  Sanskrit  consonantal  sys¬ 
tem,  720. 

D. 

I  Darling's  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica, 
i  noti(;ed,  661. 

Demonology  of  the  Neio  Testament, 
Article  on,  by  Rev.  John  J.  Owen, 
D.  D.,  119;  difliculty  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  119;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  120;  demons 
have  l)een  affirmed  to  be  merely 
natural  diseases,  121  ;  arguments 
against  this  theory,  122;  arguments 
against  demoniacal  jiossessions  from 
the  case  of  the  lunatics,  123;  de¬ 
mons,  not  frenzied  persons,  123; 
demon  does  not  denote  possession 
by  a  departed  human  spirit,  124; 
history  of  the  words  Saiyur  and 
Saiix6eiov,  125;  the  Greek  use  of 
these  words,  no  indication  of  their 
special  Ncav  Testament  sense,  130; 
no  authority  from  scripture  for  re¬ 
garding  demons  as  spirits  of  dead 
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men,  130;  demons  were  evil  spir- 1 
its  or  wicked  anjiels,  132;  arjru- 1 
nicnt  in  favor  of  this,  from  divers 
pas  sapes,  132  ;  from  the  j)romulga- 1 
tion  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  133  ;  from 
still  other  texts,  134;  proof  that 
the  evil  spirits  and  the  demons  of 
the  New  'J'estament  w'ere  the  same, 
13');  reasons  for  the  frequency  of 
demoniacal  possessions  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  137. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  The,  Ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  IJev.  Joseph  ]\Iuen- 
scher,  309;  the  apostle’s  creed, 
309 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell,  not  originally 
in  the  creed,  311  ;  terms  in  Avhit  h 
the  doctrine  is  exjtressed  very  ob¬ 
scure,  312;  history  of  this  article, 
312;  interj)retation  of  the  article, 
317;  the  intermediate  state,  317; 
not  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  318;  where 
does  the  conscious  sold  exist  in  the 
intermediate  stale?  323;  Calvin’s 
metaphorical  iiiterpretation,  323 ; 
this  interpretation  not  apj)licable, 
320  ;  Christ  did  not  go  into  the 
state  of  the  dead,  32G  ;  he  did  not 
merely  desiend  into  the  grave, 
327 ;  nor  into  the  place  of  future 

iumishment,  329  ;  his  descent  into 
lades,  331  ;  local  situation  of  Ha¬ 
des,  333;  passages  of  scripture 
adduced  in  proof  of  such  ades<’ent,  [ 
334  ;  Ts.  1 «  :  9,  334  ;  Luke  23  : 43,  j 
339;  Luke  IG:  19-31,  343  ;  Eph.  ' 
4  :  9,  10,  340;  1  Pet.  3  :  18-20, 
34G;  lip.  Horsley’s  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  348  ;  Phil¬ 
ipp.  1  :  23,  24,  300 ;  doctrine  of 
the  Plot.  Episcopal  Church  as  to 
the  descent,  300  ;  results  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  303. 

Di'xletitin's  Latin  Synony7nes,  noticed, 
890. 

Drmnann's  Ilislorn  of  Boniface  the  j 
JCifihth,  noticed,  872.  ; 

Diclfiht,  Benjamin  IP.,  Article  by, 

G  7  3. 

DwijihCs  Modern  Philology,  noticed, 

fiki. 

Dwinell,  Rev.  I.  E.,  Article  by,  499. 

E. 

Early  Editions  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 


sions  of  the  Bible,  Article  on,  by 
Rev.  Edward  W.  (jilman,  OG ;  cf- 
foi-ts  to  secure  a  perfect  text  of  the 
common  version  of  the  scriptures, 
OG  ;  principles  by  which  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  that  version  were  guided, 
07 ;  manner  in  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  made,  58  ;  two  editions  of 
the  translation  in  IGll,  G1  ;  varia¬ 
tions  between  these  two  editions, 
C8 ;  variations  in  other  early  edi¬ 
tions,  74  ;  neither  of  the  editions 
possessed  of  the  authority  of  a 
standard,  78 ;  in  regard  to  italics, 
78;  in  regard  to  capitals,  79;  in 
the  orthography,  79. 

Editorud  Correspondence.  421. 

Elliot  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  noticed, 
249. 

Enctjclopedia  of  Education,  noticed, 
4.52. 

Ett  rnal  Life  and  Priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedek.  The,  article  on,  from  the 
(Jerman  of  Auberlen.  by  Rev.  11. 
A.  Sawtelle,  528 ;  Introduction 
and  historical  notice  of  opinions, 
528  ;  general  view  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  531;  analysis  of 
the  portion  of  the  Epistle  regaid- 
ing  Mclehisedek,  5.3G  ;  likeness  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  to  that  of 
IMclchisedek,  538;  dilfert'nce  be¬ 
tween  them,  539  ;  explanation  of 
what  is  said  concerning  jMelchise- 
dck,544  ;  exjilanation  of  the  words, 
“  King  of  Salem,”  544  ;  “  priest  of 
the  Most  High  (iod,”545;  “king 
of  righteousness,’’  54 G  ;  “  without 
lather,  without  mother,  without  ge¬ 
nealogy,”  548;  “having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,” 
549  ;  “  like  the  Son  of  (Jod,”  549  ; 
sj)ecial  advantages  of  this  exj)lana- 
tion,  553. 

F. 

Fairbairn’s  Hermeneutical  Manual, 
nofieed,  442. 

Fisher's  Historical  Discourse,  noticed, 
243. 

G. 

Gibbs,  Professor  ./.  IP.,  Article  by, 
302—309. 

Gilman,  Rev.  E.  TP.,  Article  by,  56. 

Greek  Theatre,  noticed,  454. 

Gulliver,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Article  by,  168 
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II.  I 

Jliclok's  PJii/osoj)lii^,  Article  on,  253;  | 
empirical  philosopliy,  to  be  first  i 
noticed,  254  ;  certain  {»reliminary  > 
truths,  255  ;  primitive  facts  of  mind, 
25(J  ;  the  intellect  has  three  modes 
of  knowing,  25*) ;  sense,  256  ;  the 
undt!rstanding,  257  ;  the  reason, ! 
25.S  ;  the  susceptibility,  259  ;  the  \ 
will,  260  ;  capability  of  the  mind  to  \ 
attain  its  great  end,  which  is  holi-  , 
ness,  262 ;  the  study  of  moral  ! 
science,  263  ;  the  true  worth  of  vir-  j 
tue,  distinct  from  its  advantages,  t 
26 1;  I  lickok’s  Rational  Psychology,  | 
266 ;  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  his  works,  j 
267;  object  of  the  Rational  Cos- j 
mology,  267  ;  object  of  the  Intro-  ! 
duction,  269  ;  establishes  the  doc-  ! 
trine  of  an  absolute  Creator,  270  ;  I 
the  idea  of  creation,  271  ;  the  ac-  j 
tivity  of  the  Creator,  two-fold,  272  ; ' 
the  idea  of  matter  as  force,  273  ;  | 
the  beginning  of  force,  where  it  ‘ 
was  not,  274  ;  a  complete  science  | 
of  matter  and  its  beginning,  fur-  { 
nished,  275  ;  the  Rational  Cosmol¬ 
ogy  reconstructs  the  basis  of  all 
science,  277  ;  Ilickok’s  works  rep¬ 
resent  the  highest  type  of  American 
thinking,  278. 

Hosfhnf,  liei).  B.  F.,  Article  by,  788.  j 

IJyiiiiiologif,  Article  on,  186;  a  good  j 
Hymn  Rook  a  manual  tor  religious 
experience,  186  ;  must  be  pervaded  ! 
by  a  historic  spirit,  187  ;  best  illus-  ! 
tration  of  the  sympathy  of  hymn- 1 
ology  with  the  piety  of  the  church,  | 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
189  ;  efl'cct  of  the  participation  of 
tin;  people  in  the  service  of  song, 

191  ;  opposition  of  the  Doctors  of 
Sorbonne  to  the  Psalter  of  Marot, 

192  ;  participation  of  the  peo[)le  in 
singing  in  England,  194  ;  singing 
of  the  people  in  public  worship, 
195;  testimony  of  Thomas  Mace, 
196;  the  innovation  perpetuated  by 
the  religious  element,  197  ;  a  Hymn 
Rook  should  contain  the  choicest 
lyrical  versions  of  passages  of  the 
scriptures,  198;  worth  of  devo¬ 
tional  biblical  poems  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  199;  the  use  of  these 
poems  should  be  discriminating. 


200  ;  Watts  contended  for  the  larg¬ 
est  liberty,  200;  the  princijde  on 
which  he  went,  true,  2Ul  ;  Watts’s 
vindication  of  his  course  in  this 
respect,  202 ;  Psalms  and  Hymns 
need  not  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  a  Hymn  Rook,  203  ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  distinction  between 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  204  ;  AVatts 
established  the  right  of  a  Hymn  to 
be,  205  ;  a  Hymn  Rook  should  have 
versions  of  other  portions  of  the 
Rible  besides  the  Psalms,  206  :  the 
Sabbath  Hymn  Rook  has  many  new 
treasures  of  this  sort,  208 ;  value 
of  those  uninspired  hymns  which 
have  been  jiroved  true  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Christians,  210;  Eng¬ 
lish  Hymnology  has  been  slow  to 
use  hymns  not  vernacular,  211  ; 
reasons  for  this,  213  ;  these  reasons 
necessarily  temporary,  214  ;  illus¬ 
trations  by  citations  of  the  value  of 
these  foreign  hymns,  215;  the  im¬ 
pressive  history  of  many  of  these 
iiymns,  221 ;  the  value  of  the  best 
modern  contributions  to  the  service 
of  song,  222  ;  the  use  of  AVatts’s 
hymns  shouhl  be  discriminating, 
223  ;  AA'atts  yielded  to  the  iidlu- 
enee  of  the  age,  224  ;  influence  of 
AVordsworth  on  our  national  j)oe- 
try,  225  ;  the  use  of  modern  hymns 
has  always  been  practised,  226  ; 
some  hymns  retained  only  for  want 
of  better  ones,  227. 

I. 

Ifulia — the  Bhagvat  Gecta.  Article  on, 
by  Rev.  R.  E.  Ilosford,  788  ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  work,  789  ;  its  literary 
merits,  790 ;  quotations  from  the 
work,  792  ;  declaration  of  peace 
princijdes,  793  ;  superior  import¬ 
ance  of  motive  over  the  visible  re¬ 
sults  of  action,  795  ;  philosophy  of 
true  happiness,  795  ;  conflict  be¬ 
tween  lower  and  higher  self,  71i6  ; 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  798  ;  the 
civilization  which  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Rhagvat 
(ieeta,  802 ;  suggestion  of  11.  AA'^ 
Emerson,  804. 

Intelligence,  Literary  and  Theological, 
Germany,  460  ;  United  States,  467. 
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J. 

Jenkyn  on  the  Atonement,  noticed, 
650. 

Jewish  Sacrijices,  tcifh  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
Article  on,  1  ;  double  use  of  the 
•word  “  holy,”  1  ;  meaning  of  the 
term  as  applied  to  Jehovah,  2  ;  ori¬ 
gin  of  sacrifices,  2  ;  origin  of  sacri¬ 
fices  in  an  express  command  of 
God,  2 ;  objections  and  answers 
thereto,  3 ;  human  origin  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  5  ;  opinions  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  5  ;  origin  of  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices,  6  ;  opinions  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jewish  writers,  8 ;  the 
places  appointed  for  sacrifices,  10  ; 
the  tabernacle,  10  ;  the  temple,  11 ; 
interence,  in  respect  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sacrifices,  13  ;  on  the  priest¬ 
hood,  13  ;  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  priesthood  and  primo-  i 
geniture,  14  ;  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
15 ;  two  grades  in  the  priesthood, 
16;  definition  of  sacrifices,  17; 
caution  used  in  the  choice  of  vic¬ 
tims,  17;  sacrifices  divided  into 
four  classes,  18  ;  burnt-oHerings,  18 ;  | 
peace-ofierings,  20  ;  sin,  and  tres- 
pass-olT'erings,  21  ;  trespasses,  how 
distinguished  from  sins,  22 ;  sacri¬ 
fices  as  appointed  for  individuals 
and  for  the  whole  congregation,  23  ; 
rites,  accompanying  sacrifices,  24  ; 
imposition  of  hands,  26 ;  general 
nature  of  a  type,  20 ;  the  type  must 
actually  prefigure  its  antitype,  29  ;  \ 
desiyned  to  prefigure  the  antitype*,  | 
29  ;  nature  of  the  antitype,  30 ;  sac-  | 
rifices,  more  particularly  typical  of  I 
Christ,  31  ;  exclusive  reference  of 
sacrifices  to  God,  32  ;  this  reference 
implied  in  the  place  appointed 
for  sacrifices,  33  ;  implied  in  the 
carrying  of  the  blood  into  the  holy  j 
of  holies,  33  ;  in  the  functions  of 
the  priests,  34  ;  in  the  provision  j 
made  for  the  sacred  ness  and  purity  I 
of  the  priests,  35 ;  in  the  careful 
selection  of  animals,  36  ;  in  the  rites 
accompanying  sacrifices,  36  ;  in  the 
likeness  between  sacrifices  and 
worship,  37  ;  opinions  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  writers  on  this  point, 
38  ;  vicarious  punishment,  implied 


in  particular  sacrifices,  39  ;  defini¬ 
tion  of  vicarious  punishment,  40  ; 
proof  that  piacular  sacrifices  had 
the  nature  of  vicarious  punishment, 
40  ;  objection  of  Socinus,  41  ;  vica¬ 
rious  punishment  as  lacking  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  punishment,  43  ^ 
views  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  and 
Christian  writers  in  respect  to  vica¬ 
rious  punishment,  44  ;  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christ,  46 ;  definition  of 
priesthood  of  Christ,  46  ;  order  of 
Christ’s  priesthood,  47  ;  pioofs  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  48 ;  the 
death  of  Christ,  a  sacrifice,  60  ;  the 
death  of  Christ,  an  instance  of 
vicarious  punishment,  51 ;  proof 
drawn  from  Isaiah  53  :  52  ;  from  1 
Peter  2  :  24,  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
54  ;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  a 
prayer,  56. 

IC. 

Kalisch's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  241. 

L. 

Land  and  the  Book,  The,  noticed, 
437. 

I.ane,  Prof  G.  A.  Article  by,  139. 

Jjitin  Lexicoyraphy,  Article  on,  by 
Prof.  George  AI.  Lane,  139  ;  Lexi¬ 
con  of  Freund,  139  ;  Freund’s  the¬ 
ory  in  advance  of  his  practice,  140; 
fails  in  a  proper  use  of  original  au¬ 
thorities,  140 ;  the  same  faults  char¬ 
acteristic  of  other  writers,  141  ; 
change  in  the  condition  of  philology, 
143;  advance  in  the  way  of  criti¬ 
cism,  143  ;  lexicons  of  special  au¬ 
thors,  144 ;  lexicon  of  Reinhold 
Klotz,  144  ;  aims  of  the  work,  145  ; 
errors  and  faults  in  all  our  Diction¬ 
aries,  147  ;  number  of  words  quoted 
as  authorities,  147;  proper  names 
in  Lexicons,  148  ;  fictitious  names 
in  Lexicons,  149  ;  Greek  words  in 
Latin  letters,  152;  omissions  of  com¬ 
pound  words  beginning  with  verbs, 
153  ;  words,  imperfectly  treated  in 
the  Lexicons,  160;  words  imper¬ 
fectly  treated  in  the  Lexicons,  162  ; 
orthographical  discussions  in  Lex¬ 
icons,  165;  history  of  inflected 
words,  167.  ' 

Lazarus  and  SteinthaVs  Journal  of 
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NiOlmnl  PsychoJoijy  and  Lan- 
f/uayes,  notic<!(l,  H81. 

Leya!  RiyhtK  and  Rcsjjonsihilllies  of  the 
Dfiaf  and  Dninh,  noticed,  884. 

Life  ainl  Select  Writings  of  Peter 
Martyr,  noticed,  44.0. 

Life  of  John  Gerson,  noticed,  448. 

M. 

Mai  's  li<  print  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  | 
noticed,  C71. 

Marcin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Article  by,  279. 

Massman's  Ul/iHas,  noticed,  443. 

Midler,  Unyh,  Popular  Geology,  no-  i 
ticed,  891. 

iMiiHer  and  Donaldson's  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  noticed,  230. 

Muenseher,  Rev.  Josejih,  Article  by, 
309. 

N. 

Xature  ami  the  Supernatural,  noticed, 
42t:. 

Nemesis  Sacra,  noticed,  88G. 

O. 

Oneness  of  God  in  Revelation  and  in 
Nature,  The,  Article  on,  by  Prof. 
Austin  IMielps,  83G ;  paraphrase 
of  Isaiah  42  :  o,  G,  83G ;  the  (lod 
of  nature  the  same  with  the  God 
of  redcmj)tion,  837 ;  inferences 
from  this  identity,  83  7  ;  relijiions 
investijration  should  be  character- 
izetl  by  the  spirit  of  docile  in¬ 
quiry,  838 ;  tlie  teachable  spirit 
certain  of  success,  840  ;  the  j)re- 
sumi)tiou  that  in  a  revealed  the¬ 
ology  will  be  found  a  definite  and 
jiositive  system  of  truth,  840;  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency  of  some  culti¬ 
vated  minds  as  to  the  scriptures, 
840 ;  the  confidence  which  men 
feel  in  the  natural  sciences,  841  ; 
the  presumption  that  we  shall  in  j 
theology  come  to  certain  undoubted  . 
verities,  843  ;  the  scriptures  contain  j 
a  theology  that  can  be  positively  | 
preachcil,  843  ;  expressions  of  sym-  j 
pathy  with  doubts  as  to  the  scrip-  ‘ 
tur(*s,  dangerous,  844;  the  cer- ' 
tainty  that  the  facts  of  nature  .and  I 
revelation  will  always  be  in  bar- j 
mony,  847  ;  the  .alleged  imjiregna-  j 
bility  of  the  scriptures  relatively  to  1 
science  not  a  sign  of  arrogance, ; 


849  ;  the  expectation  that  the  re¬ 
vealed  government  of  God  will 
reveal  the  sacredness  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  law,  851 ;  no  caprice  in  na¬ 
ture,  851 ;  no  caprice  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  revelation,  852 ;  the 
expectation  that  mysteries  will  be 
found  in  revelation,  854 ;  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  faith  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  world’s  conversion, 
85  7 ;  God’s  method  in  the  details 
of  his  work  in  nature  and  revela¬ 
tion,  strikingly  alike,  859 ;  great 
results  fVom  leeble  beginnings,  859 ; 
results  often  hidden  fiom  human 
view,  8G0 ;  results  often  brought  to 
view  by  accidents,  seemingly,  8G0  ; 
in  both  kingdoms  great  apparent 
waste,  861. 

Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology,  noticed, 
453. 

Owen,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Article  by,  119. 

P. 

Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England, 
noticed,  238. 

Park,  Prtf.  E.  .1.,  pp.  233 — 238, 
243—248,  426—437,  650— G61, 
884—886,  890—891. 

J'artisanship  in  History,  Article  on, 
by  Prof.  E.  I).  Sanborn,  603 ;  no 
ancient  record  taken  on  trust,  G03  ; 
biography  and  history  fruitful  in 
controversy,  G04 ;  changes  in  the 
estimate  formed  of  men,  604  ;  of 
Napoleon,  605  ;  character  of  llume 
as  a  historian,  607 ;  prejudice  and 
bigotry  seldom  effectually  eradi¬ 
cated,  608;  modern  biography 
tainted  with  flattery,  613  ;  IVLacau- 
lay  .as  a  historian,  613;  Oliver’s 
History  of  the  Puritan  Common- 
Avealth,  617;  ancient  history,  the 
great  battlefield  of  learned  men, 
620;  the  Homeric  Question,  621  ; 
controversy  concerning  Demos¬ 
thenes,  623  ;  Grote’s  democ’ratic 
prineijiles,  627  ;  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  Grecian  history,  629  ; 
Niebuhr's  researches  in  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  632;  the  authority  of  Livy, 
6.35  ;  early  Roman  annalists,  636  ; 
Cincius,  637 ;  Niebuhr’s  merits  as 
a  historian,  649. 

Phelps,  Prof.  .1.,  Article  by,  836. 
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Philological  Studies,  Article  on,  302  ;  | 
Latin  nejjation,  302;  nejration  as  I 
artected  by  the  different  moods,  ] 
303  ;  OH  interrofiative  wonls  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  305. 

R. 

Recent  English  Works,  noticed,  250. 

Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  j 
Milton,  The,  Article  on,  by  Rev.  | 
A.  D.  Barber,  557 ;  numerous  and  j 
sometimes  inconsistent  biographies 
of  Milton,  557;  Milton  preemi- 1 
nently  a  religious  man,  558 ;  Mil-  j 
ton’s  opinions  progressive,  560;  the  j 
discovery  of  Milton’s  theological 
treatise,  560 ;  ignorance  of  Milton’s  ! 
theological  works  on  the  part  of 
his  contemporaries,  562 ;  date  of  the  j 
compilation  of  The  Christian  Doc-  i 
trine,  565  ;  not  meant  to  be  a  post-  i 
humous  publication,  565 ;  change  in  ] 
his  theological  sentiments,  569 ; 
The  Christian  Doctrine  not  one  oCi 
Milton’s  latest  works,  570;  opin-{ 
ions  of  various  writers  as  to  this,  j 
671;  Synjmons  and  Wood,  572;, 
Aubrey.  573  ;  negative  testimony  ^ 
of  Philips,  Johnson,  and  Syrnmons,  | 
678;  authors  that  have  followed 
Wood  and  Sumner,  580;  Masson’s  j 
account  of  The  Christian  Doctrine,! 
584 ;  R,  W.  Griswold’s  oiiinion,  i 
587 ;  testimony  of  Edward  Philips,  j 
588 ;  evidence  for  the  early  com- 1 
position  of  the  treatise  from  the  i 
manuscript,  590;  evidence  from 
comparison  of  The  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  with  the  works  of  William 
Ames  and  John  WolleVnus,  595  ;  j 
evidence  from  the  Dedication  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  or  Milton’s  own  j 
testimony  concerning  the  time  of. 
its  composition,  597. 

Rigg's  Modern  Anglican  Theology, 
noticed,  236. 

S. 

Sanborn,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Article  by,  603. 

SawteHe,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Articles  by,  528, 
805. 

Schajf''s  Church  History,  noticed,  454. 

Sears,  Rev.  B.,  Article  bv,  469 ;  pp. 
443—454,  460—487,  863—882. 

Shedd,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  Article  by, 
723. 


Smith,  E.  Goodrich,  Article  by,  82. 

Spiegel’s  Avesta,  noticed,  663. 

Sprague's  Annals,  noticed,  885. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  Article  on, 
by  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  168  ;  sci¬ 
entific  zeal  in  Yale  College  in  1837, 

1 68 ;  Mr.  Stoddard  conspicuous 
for  his  scientific  zeal,  168  ;  tutor  in 
Marshall  College,  170;  member  of 
Andover  Seminary,  171  ;  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  171  ;  his  progress  in 
religion,  172;  his  conversion,  173; 
his  (le<Msion  to  become  a  mission¬ 
ary,  174;  his  marriage  and  em¬ 
barkation,  175;  his  intellectual  and 
moral  fitness  for  the  work,  176; 
arrival  among  the  Nestorians,  1  78  ; 
usefulness  of  his  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  180;  his  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  183;  his  eminent  holi¬ 
ness,  184;  character  of  the  me¬ 
moir,  185;  his  burial,  185. 

Stuart  on  the  Romans,  noticed,  456. 

Sgtn/jolism  of  the  Sepulchral  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  ancients,  noticed,  882. 

T. 

Taglor,  S.  II.,  LL.  D.,  pp.  230 — 233  ; 
251,  2;  887,  8. 

Theologii  of  yEschylus,  The,  Article 
on,  by  Prof.  William  S.  Tyler,  354  ; 
the  ancient  drama  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  modern  drama,  354  ; 
characteristics  of  the  modern  thea¬ 
tre,  354 ;  the  modern  theatre  a 
private  speculation,  354  ;  designed 
simply  for  amusement,  355 ;  the 
ancient  Greek  theatre,  the  Greek 
pulpit,  356 ;  iEschylus  preemi¬ 
nently  the  theological  poet,  357; 
the  theological  sentiments  of  ./Es- 
chylus,  359 ;  as  to  the  sources 
of  religions  knowledge,  359 ;  tra¬ 
dition,  359;  oracles,  361;  exist¬ 
ence,  nature,  and  attributes  of  the 
gods,  363  ;  his  views  far  from  being 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Bible, 
365 ;  the  Greek  mythology  recog¬ 
nizes  an  indefinite  number  of  infe¬ 
rior  deities,  366  ;  characteristics  of 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  tragedians, 
366;  notions  of  iEschylus  as  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  men, 
373  ;  as  to  the  providence  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God,  874  ;  purposes  of 
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God,  376  ;  mystery  of  providence,  | 
377  ;  God’s  regard  for  tlie  poor  and 
needy,  380 ;  the  delay  of  the  deity 
in  punishing  the  wicked,  381  ;  no¬ 
tions  of  iEsehylus  as  to  sin  and  its 
expiation,  383  ;  peculiar  eharact<*r 
of  the  sins  dwelt  upon  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  384  ;  certainty  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  sin,  385  ;  sins 
of  fathers  visited  on  the  children, 
387 ;  mixture  of  law  and  gospel, 
392 ;  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Agamemnon,  Cluejdioroe,  and  Eu- 
menides,  393 ;  ideas  of  ,^schylus 
as  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  397;  place  of  the  de- 
j)arted,  398 ;  character  and  condi-  j 
tion  of  the  departed,  399  ;  distinc- 1 
tion  of  character  after  death,  399  ;  ’ 
general  character  of  the  Greek  | 
drama,  401 ;  two  extreme  views  as  ! 
to  the  theology  of  the  old  Greek  j 
poetry,  103.  i 

Tlieoln(iii  of  Chriatinn  Experience,  no-  \ 
ticed,'  233. 

TJiolucf:  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  trans¬ 
lated  In/  Krauth,  noticed,  889.  1 

Three  Eras  of  Revivals  in  the  United 
States.  Article  on,  by  Kev.  A.  P. ' 
jMarvin,  279;  revivals  of  religion; 
have  always  existed,  279  ;  revivals 
in  the  time  of  Stoddard,  279  ;  three  j 
revival  eras,  280;  three  eras  differ¬ 
ent  and  yet  alike,  281  ;  the  first  era,  j 
that  of  Edwards  and  the  Tennents, 
281 ;  the  second  era,  that  of  1  797,  ■ 
283 ;  the  third  era,  284  ;  causes , 
which  gave  to  these  eras  a  peculiar! 
type,  285  ;  the  Spirit  makes  special  j 
use  of  jiarticular  doctrines  at  differ-  j 
ent  times,  285  ;  the  first  era  marked  | 
by  a  great  prominence  of  doctrine,  ■ 
285 ;  the  second  era,  by  a  high  j 
prominence  given  to  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty,  286  ;  the  third  by  a  prom- ! 
inence  given  to  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty,  288;  evils  attending 
the  revivals  of  this  era,  289  ;  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency,  289  ;  their  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  290;  revival  of  1858, 
291  ;  the  great  fault  of  this  revival, 
worldliness,  293  ;  the  importance  of 
the  right  use  of  riches,  294  ;  mode 
of  teaching  this  lesson,  296  ;  must 
be  taught  by  means  of  losses  and 


sufferings,  297  ;  each  of  these  eras 
intended  to  counteract  a  great  evil, 
298;  no  type  of  revival  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  299  ;  relation  of  truth  to 
the  increase  and  sanctification  of 
the  church,  300. 

T'tschendorf’s  Critical  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment.  noticed,  669. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Article  by,  354. 

!  - .  .V- 

I  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Tinman  in 
the  Externals  of  Christianity,  The, 
Article  on,  fiy  llev.  I.  E.  Dwinell, 
499  ;  statement  of  the  sufyect,  499  ; 
different  views  as  to  the  connection 
of  divine  and  human  agency,  499; 
the  divine  and  the  human  must  be 
blended,  and  act  together  dynami¬ 
cally,  500;  grounds  of  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  this  union,  501 ;  one  ground 
found  in  the  nature  and  object  of 
religion,  501 ;  another  ground  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talities,  502;  fatal  consequences  of 
a  misconception  of  the  relation  of 
these  agencies,  504  ;  the  relation  of 
these  agencies  in  reference  to  the 
sacred  scriptures,  505 ;  mode  in 
which  the  agencies  opeiate  in  re- 
gaid  to  the  Bdtle,  506;  mode  in 
which  these  agencies  operate  in  the 
church,  510;  in  Bapti.mi,  515;  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  520 ;  relation  of 
this  observance  to  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death,  and  the  benefit  of 
man,  522:  the  catholic  view  of  the 
supper,  524;  the  Lutheran,  525; 
the  Zwinglian,  526. 

y. 

]^€dic  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life, 
The.  Article  on,  by  Prof.  William 
1).  Whitney,  404  ;  prevailing  doc¬ 
trine  in  India  as  to  the  future  life, 
404  ;  proof  of  the  anthpiity  and 
extent  of  this  doi-trine,  405  ;  views 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  as  to  death, 
407 ;  different  from  the  modern 
views  substantially,  407 ;  funeral 
ceremonies  to  which  these  views 
would  give  birth,  408;  account  of 
these  ceremonies  in  the  llig  Veda, 
408  ;  the  discordance  between  these 
ceremonies  and  the  modern  prac- 
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tice  of  biu’ning  widows,  412;  tlic  I 
ancient  funeral  ceremony  a  burial 
of  the  dead,  413;  the  actual  belief 
of  the  modern  Hindu,  at  variance 
with  his  sacred  scriptures,  413. 

Vhcher's  ^E-<thelics^  Article  on,  by 
llev.  Dr.  Sears,  4(J9 ;  the  best  the¬ 
ory  of  the  beautiful,  as  found  in 
ancient  writers,  that  of  Plotinus, 
4G3  ;  account  of  this  theory,  4G3; 
the  Platonic  mould  in  which  it  is 
cast,  47 1  ;  chief  merit  of  the  theory, 
its  reducinjj;  the  principies  of  beauty 
to  unity,  4  72  ;  a  bird’s-eye  view 
ol‘  Vischer’s  theory,  473  ;  his  meta- 
]»hysical  view  of  beauty,  4  7.j;  the 
idea,  47G  ;  general  idea  of  beauty 
cannot  be  made  known  directly, 
47  7  ;  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  477  ; 
Ibrm,  47iS;  statement  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  to  what  beauty  con¬ 
sists  in,  473  ;  of  the  English  sensu¬ 
alists,  480;  of  Hogarth,  480;  of 
llurke,  481 ;  union  of  the  idea  and 
the  tbrm,  483 ;  the  error  of  Baum- 
garten  on  this  subject,  483  ;  notion  ! 
of  Schellhig,  484  ;  mode  in  which  | 
the  primitive  type  impresses  itself 
on  the  individual,  485  ;  the  imagi¬ 
nation  should  view  things  in  their 
artistic  connections,  48(j ;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  beautiful  ami  the 
good,  487  :  nature  and  ori:;in  of 
the  subjective  element  of  beauty, 
488  ;  no  perl'ect  beauty  comes  from 
without,  430;  part  wiiich  the  im¬ 
agination  acts  in  perfecting  the  idea 
of  beauty,  430  ;  connection  of  the  ! 
diU’erent  parts  of  the  physical  world 
with  the  subject,  431  ;  the  forma¬ 
tive  idea  appears  most  jan  fectly  in 
personal  existence,  432  ;  light,  a 


condition  of  beauty,  493;  colors, 
494  ;  plants,  495  ;  the  animal,  495  ; 
man,  49fi. 

Visc/ier's  yEsthelics,  noticed,  450. 

1  OKjl's  Aeio  Nt'iTohxjy  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  noticed,  878, 

Von  Rochau's  llistoru  of  France,  no¬ 
ticed,  451. 

w. 

iros  Peter  in  Rome  and  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Rome?  Article  on,  82; 
opening  of  the  subject,  82  ;  the 
Apocryphas,  82  ;  Clemens  of  Rome 
and  Ignatius,  84  ;  Justin,  86  ;  Pa- 
pias,  86  ;  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
30;  Hegesippus,  31  ;  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  !•!  ;  no  journey  of  Paul 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  in  65,  32 ; 
Cains,  33  ;  Tertullian,  35  ;  Iremeus, 
36  ;  Oi  igen,  37  ;  rise  of  the  legend 
of  Peter,  39  ;  objection  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  100  ;  contradictions  of  the 
Opposers,  102;  conclusion,  103; 
importance  of  theipiestion  at  issue, 
105  ;  the  (juestion  strictly  historical, 

105  ;  visit  of  liarnabas  to  Tarsus, 

106  ;  time  of  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  106;  absence  of  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  Peter  in  the  epistle,  107  ; 
no  reference  to  him  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  108  ;  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Peter  was  at  Rome  at 
variance  with  the  contents  of  Pe¬ 
ter’s  first  epistle,  108  ;  Wieseler’s 
view  of  the  <dironology  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  church,  103;  of  Mayerhoff, 
111  ;  of  Kllendorf,  111  ;  of  Bun¬ 
sen,  115;  of  Shepherd,  116. 

Whllneij,  Prof.  IP.  />.,  Article  bv, 
404.' 

Grammar  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  883. 
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